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THERE IS WORK TO DO 


One of the most interesting aspects of the Administrators Round- 
Up held at Illinois State Normal University in December, 1960, was 
the general agreement among the over 600 persons attending the 
conference on the direction in which Illinois State Normal University 
as well as other teacher-training instiutions) should move if it is to 
keep up with the people in the public schools. From the group dis- 
cussions held as part of the Round-Up came several specific sugges- 
tions, the most far-reaching of which was the consensus of “school 
men” that “it is now too easy to be a teacher.” Illinois State Normal 
University, in other words, should help to raise the standards and 
requirements in the profession; it should remain a single-purpose 
institution for this very reason, and should re-evaluate its own role in 
the light of certain basic principles and proposals made by the admin- 
istrators attending the conference.* 

1. Seminars, especially those with an interdisciplinary approach, 
should be formed. 
Courses in general should be more specific and less rambling. 


The value of extension courses should be reassessed. 


-— OF NO 


Profesional education requirements should not be permitted to 

interfere with electives in the liberal arts. 

The graduate school should be the focus of dynamic, experi- 

mental teaching. 

6. Programs in school administration should not be planned by 
people without public school administrative experience. 

7. Outdated courses must be kept out of the curriculum. 

8. College teachers of administration should get back into the 

public schools to see what is going on. 


* The list that follows was compiled by Donald Prince from the reports 
of the fifteen separate discussion groups. 
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The United Nations in the Atomic Age* 


Frank P. Granam** 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: Let me thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, for your generous introduction. I. wish I might live long 
enough to be more worthy of even part of it. And let me also say, I 
deeply appreciate the honor of having a part in your program on 
public issues in this noble institution. Perhaps I should, not by way 
of a correction, but by way of a footnote, mention that although it 
is true that I was a Marine in the First World War, I should as a man 
of honesty emphasize that while the United States was in the state of 
war, I was only in the state of Virginia. Let me tell you of two of its 
episodes. 

In the great American Revolution George Washington reached 
one of the high points in his military career when he crossed the Del- 
aware River, and Robert Edward Lee in the great War between the 
States reached one of the high points in his military career when he 
crossed the Potomac River. Well, believe it or not, ladies and gentle- 
men, in the First World War this little Marine crossed both the Del- 
aware and the Potomac Rivers and thereby reached the height of his 
military career, because that’s about all he crossed. You also said I 
was in someway involved in atomic energy as Chairman of the Oak- 
ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, but I should confess that I am not 
an atomic scientist, I am a mere civilian who had some responsibility 
in attempting to coordinate the southern universities in the use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. One of my correspondents had 
me more accurately classified. Instead of addressing me as Chairman 
of the Oakridge Institute of ‘Nuclear Studies, he addressed me as Mr. 
Frank Graham, Chairman of the Oakridge Institute of “Unclear 
Studies.” 

I remember when the southern institutions asked me to take this 
very civilian responsibility of coordination that one of our radio com- 
mentators became very alarmed that such a subversive person should 
be that close to any atomic secrets. He spent some weeks on that 
theme. He so impressed one man way across the Mississippi River 
about the hazards of such an appointment that this man must have 
spent twenty-five dollars in telephone tolls. He wouldn’t talk to me 
but said, “I want to talk to your wife.” And when she went to the 


*An address delivered at the 9th annual Summer Conference on Public 
Issues, Illinois State Normal University, July 14, 1960. The text of the address 
is taken from a tape recording prepared and edited by Benjamin Keeley, 
Associate Professor of Sociology. 

**Representative to the United Nations; Mr. Graham is a former United 
States Senator, United States Defense Manpower Administrator, and President 
of the University of North Carolina. 








phone he said, “Mrs. Graham, in heaven’s name, don’t you let your 
husband give out atomic secrets to Moscow.” My wife became very in- 
dignant and wanted to throw the telephone at him, which was a 
right long throw from Chapel Hill, North Carolina, to way beyond 
the Mississippi River. Then she realized that here was a very patri- 
otic man, sincerely alarmed, and so she said, “Mr. X, don’t you be 
alarmed, my husband wouldn’t know an atomic secret if he saw one.” 
So the country was safe. 


In order to illustrate what I conceive to be one of the purposes of 
the United Nations, I recall one August night my wife and I were on 
a little sand bar off the coast of North Carolina between the Big Sound 
and the great Ocean. On this particular night one of the most ter- 
rific hurricanes that ever hit the Carolina shore broke through the 
little cottage in which we were staying and we had to seek refuge in 
a cottage on higher ground. As we waded through the waters —- be- 
cause the ocean just passed right over that little sand bar — towards 
sunrise and our neighbor’s higher cottage, I saw a venerable cook in 
the kitchen preparing breakfast, and being then a mere uplander un- 
acquainted with the ways of hurricanes I was much reassured that 
this woman of great faith thought the world would at least last until 
breakfast time. So I went into her kitchen for futher reassurance and I 
said to her, “It seems to me” — I said this hopefully — “that the ocean 
outside your kitchen window may be going down just a little bit per- 
haps.” She turned to me with the wisdom of her people and her years 
and said, “Mr. Graham, it’s not those little three feet of ocean outside 
my kitchen window that’s bothering me.” Then looking afar, she said, 
“It’s those three thousand miles of ocean out there leaning up against 
those three feet that’s on my mind.” And as we look outside our kit- 
chen windows and workshops and school houses, we need to see not 
only three feet, not only three thousand miles, we need to see twenty- 
five thousand miles of problems and perils and hopes leaning across 
this earth up against the United Nations, one of the hopes for freedom 
and peace in our time. As the world leans up against the United Na- 
tions, the United Nations leans up against you and the colleges, and 
the teachers, and the youth, and the free assemblies of the people of 
America. 

After all, the real foundations of the United Nations are not at 
42nd Street and East River — solid as is the rock of Manhattan on 
which that building stands. Its real moral foundations are in the minds 
and the hearts and the prayers and hopes of the people in all our states 
and in many lands in two hemispheres. And I thought this evening in- 
stead of talking about the United Nations, its structure, its organs, 
its specialized agencies, that we would backoff somewhat from the 
United Nations and try to see it in perspective, first in vertical per- 
spective and then in horizontal. 

In the vertical perspective of the long past of our human race we 
know that man by nature has the capacity of good and evil, and that 
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atomic power by nature has the capacity of good and evil, and atomic 
power in the hands of man has in these very days the capacity for per- 
haps even ending our civilization. We know that man has a deep pri- 
mitive inheritance of hundreds of millions of years as animals, hun- 
dreds of thousands of years as savages, and scores of thousands of 
years as barbarians, and it’s only in recent thousands of years that 
there has been a deepening of the consciousness of one God and the 
brotherhood of all people. And just as man needs religion for the res- 
traint and guidance and sublimation of this savage that is deep in 
the nature of man and for the fulfillment of his higher nature as a 
child of God and brother to all people, so the nations need the 
United Nations for the guidance and sublimation of this savage that is 
sometimes deep in the nature of the absolute national state. So in this 
perspective of hundreds of millions of years we come out in this age 
with the need for the United Nations. 

Suppose we come nearer and view the United Nations in the per- 
spective say of the last five thousand years. We witness the evolution 
of political states from tribal states, to city states, to empire states, to 
feudal states of ancient and medieval times, to nation states of modern 
times, and we are confronted with the great alternative as to whether 
the next transition in evolution will be from the nation state to a 
totalitarian world police state, or more hopefully, to the more effect- 
ive cooperation of nation states in a more adequate United Nations 
for the more inclusive collective security of freedom, justice, com- 
passion, and peace on the earth. So in the perspective of millions of 
years we have the moral imperative for the United Nations. 

Suppose we come even nearer to the last five hundred years to 
what we call modern times. We become witnesses to three great eco- 
nomic revolutions which, however, though economic in nature came 
out of ideas. I think, Mr. Chairman, that it is fortunate that in these 
times there is so muth emphasis on science and technology. This is 
desperately needed in the kind of world we live in. It is fortunate, I 
say, that there are such institutions as this. Here there is emphasis on 
ideas, on religion, and philosophy, and theories, because, after all, 
even on the economic basis these great revolutionary mechanisms come 
out of ideas. We know that some five hundred years or more ago the 
mind of man was groping toward a new idea. There had been the re- 
covery of old ideas lost, or at least submerged for a thousand years 
like the idea that the earth is round. The recovery of that ancient 
world led to the discovery of a new world. At this turn from the mid- 
dle ages to the modern time there was not merely the recovery of old 
ideas but a groping toward new ideas, and the mid of man was grop- 
ing toward the idea that the earth is not only round but is a great 
magnet. And through this great magnet called the earth, run electro- 
magnetic lines of force. Though you can’t even see these lines they 
are yet so powerful that a little needle pivoted in the mariner’s com- 
pass would always point north and south. So in the minds of these so- 
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called theoretical, impractical people, who are the fore-runners of our 
great engineers and technologists, we have an idea becoming a mech- 
anism and the mechanism working the great commercial revolution 
as that little pivoted needle released trade from its narrow confines to 
include all the continents and oceans and peoples of the world in the 
great commercial revolution. This tied the world together more and 
more into one commercially inter-dependent world. 

About three hundred years later some of these theoretically mind- 
ed impractical professors, so-called, in the University of Glasgow 
were speculating, theorizing, dealing with ideas. You remember 
Joseph Black in the University of Glasgow, a great physicist and 
chemist had ideas about the latent power of heat, which in the hands 
of his laboratory assistant, James Watt, became the expansive power of 
steam and, with the separate condenser, the idea became a mechanism. 
And the mechanism wrought the great industrial revolution, tieing 
this world together on top of the commercial revolution into one in- 
dustrially inter-dependent world. And it was in that kind of a world, 
though we didn’t know it, we came to live on this continent in a land 
from which there could be no isolation from the skies above, the seas 
around, or the continents beyond. This great mechanical framework 
which the commercial and industrial revolutions had threwn around 
this little world so reduced its physical dimensions that wars and de- 
pressions anywhere have come to involve human beings everywhere. 


It was in that kind of a world that a Slavic youth in a remote 
village — that is remote for us — Bosnia Herzegovina — on I believe 
the 26th of June, 1914, pulled the trigger, there at the cross roads of 
the world where PanSlavism crossed PanGermanism. I don’t mean to 
say that the pull of that trigger caused the First World War; but I 
do mean to say that we had come, even though we didn’t know it, to 
live in the kind of a world in which a trigger pull caught upon the 
wires of the world would precipitate such tremendous nationalistic eco- 
nomic, social, psychological, and military forces that in less than four 
years two million American boys had crossed an ocean and ten mil- 
lion of the finest youth in the world were killed on the battlefields of 
three continents. It was that kind of a world that gave birth to another 
idea, the idea of the nuclear structure of the atom. 

May I step aside here, Mr. Chairman, to say that I rejoice with 
you and all of you associated with this college that there is the freedom 
to study not only the Biblical implications of the geological structure 
of the earth and the biological implications of the physical structure 
of a fish, but the democratic implication of the economic structure of 
society, the ethical implications of the bi-racial structure of any 
state, and the global and humane implications of the nuclear structure 
of the atom. 

The old idea of the atom as the last irreducible particle of matter 
crumbled in the hands and the minds of these men and women of the 
universities. This stage of our scientific advance was developed not 
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only by men but by such women as Madame Curie at the University 
of Sorbonne, who began theorizing, speculating, philosophizing, that 
perhaps the atom is not the last ultimate particle of the universe, but is 
itself a little universe of whirling energy with its protons, neutrons, 
and electrons, whirling with such terrific energy and power that if 
you could break it open you might capture something close to the 
power of the universe itself. So again, an idea, a theory, became a 
mechanism in atomic bombs and reactors and gave impetus to the 
great atomic revolution. So in the perspective of hundreds of millions 
of years, the last five thousand years, the last five hundred years, the 
last 50 or even 15 years in this depth of the vertical perspective of the 
past we come out with the moral imperative for the United Nations. 

America learned the hard way. You remember we turned our back 
on one of the great major prophets of modern times, a professor in a 
university who conceived the idea of a political structure that would 
correspond to this international, industrial, commercial framework. 
And so we decided that people of all parties instead of staying on the 
outside and being drawn into these world wars after they started 
might this time join the United Nations and seek more effectively 
on the inside to prevent the beginning of a third world war. So that 
is the United Nations in the perspective of the long and immediate 
past. 

Suppose we look also at the United Nations in horizontal 
perspective. In the moral imperatives of this present world we know 
that living on this little planet are some two billion eight hundred 
million human beings. Over half of them live in Asia, two hundred 
million more live in Africa, and over two-thirds of them are colored. 
So there is a moral imperative that there be an international organ- 
ization in which people of all races, and colors, and creeds, and 
economic conditions, can meet and talk things through. This has 
been happening at the United Nations these last 24 hours.* 

People say, well the United Nations is no good; it’s just a talking 
society; it has no power. We sometimes forget that it has no power 
because the two great nations, that is, great in power at least, the 
Soviet Union and the United States of America, forbade it to have any 
power. Remember, Woodrow Wilson wanted it to have, through 
Article Ten, real power for all nations to employ against an aggressor 
or an outlaw nation. And yet this that was in the color of the League 
was not included in the Charter of the United Nations. Nevertheless, 
this United Nations, or these United Nations, as you choose, exercis- 
ing only the moral power of open forums and conciliations and media- 
tions so far have prevented the beginning of that third world war. 
The United Nations has at least helped to cool off seven hot spots 
on this earth where a local fire might have become that global confla- 
gration and it quietly, with small budgets, carrying on great campaigns 


*A reference to the discussion at the United Nations of the situation in 
the Congo. 








in what William James of Harvard would call the moral equivalent 
of war, great campaigns against poverty and hunger, illiteracy, disease, 
colonialism, unfair racial discriminations, armaments, and the war 
system itself. 


So I think we may say that in the vertical perspective of the deep 
past and in the moral imperatives of the urgent present, we stand 
in need of the United Nations with all its frustrations, failures, and 
limitations. And in this world in which over two-thirds of the people 
are colored, we in America and in my own part of the world, and I 
say nothing here that I have not already said there, we need to make 
clear to ourselves and the world, as a matter of moral right within 
our own souls and as a matter of moral influence without, the great 
shibboleths and declarations of American idealism expressed in the 
American Declaration of Independence, the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, and the decisions of the United States Supreme Court. These 
are not only the historic, but also the present and living sources of 
America’s faith in herself, the world’s faith in America, and America’s 
moral influence and power in the world. In these days, especially in 
this month of July, we need a redeclaration of the idealism of the 
American Revolution. We need to make clear that we really believe 
in our own revolution whose ideals are unfulfilled to this hour. 

We might, by way of historic glimpse, consider two of the barriers 
that have stood in the way of the fulfillment of the ideals of the Great 
American Revolution. One is the theory of states’ rights. Now in a 
very fundamental sense, I’m a states’ rights man. States’ Rights had 
a noble origin in that first assembly on the James River in old Virginia 
and at Plymouth Rock in New England, two of the foundation stones 
of local self government in America. We know that Thomas Jefferson 
in that great revolution of 1800, a revolution of insurgent peoples 
against privilege and class and exploitive power, used states’ rights 
as a great sword of liberty against the Federal tyranny and national 
hysteria of the alien and sedition laws. But what was a sword of 
liberty, this theory of states’ rights, also become a shield of slavery 
in later decades. Then after the great Civil War it became one of the 
weapons of human exploitation. 


Now one of the persons who found that states’ rights was being 
mis-used from its noble origin was a great woman of Illinois whose 
hundredth anniversary, I understand, you have celebrated in this 
college this year, Jane Addams of Chicago, Rockford College, and 
Hull House. When she saw the plight of little children and mothers, 
mothers in order to have enough bread for their children working 
these unconscionably long hours and some of the children working for 
some four cents an hour in the “sweat shops” in the great cities, and 
proposed there be certain minimum standards of decency for all 
human beings as children of God, the thing that was thrown across 
the path of this militant woman of Illinois was the theory of states’ 
rights. And so, in our time states’ rights has become the armament of 
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a massive resistance to the next advance in the fulfillment of the 
ideals of the American Revolution. 

States’ rights should become again states’ responsibilities for the 
equal freedom and dignity and opportunity of all people in the 
fulfillment not only of the Bill of Rights of the first ten Amendments 
of the Constitution, but also in the fulfillment of the new Bill of 
Rights of the Fourteenth Amendment which a great son of Illinois 
helped to make a part of the constitutional structure of this country. 
So that battle is still on, but by the sounds that came out of Los 
Angeles* the other evening, and I’m sure will come out of Chicago 
in the days to come, progressive steps are being taken toward this 
latest fulfillment of the ideals of the American Revolution. And may 
I say here, as it pops in my mind, that we are sometimes a little 
slow in these days of prosperity and self satisfaction and complacency 
to be true to our own Revolution. We sometimes get afraid of it. 
You remember when representatives of a billion people of the con- 
tinents of Asia and Africa gathered in the great Bandung Conference 
and we with timidity were not even willing to send an observer to 
the conference because we thought that there was something sub- 
versive back of it. We should recall that the President of the Republic 
of Indonesia in those hills of Bandung, in welcoming these repre- 
sentatives of a billion people of the earth to the conference, didn’t 
say, “We meet here today in a celebration of the birth of *X revolu- 
tion’ or ‘Y revolution.’ He said, “We meet here today on the one 
hundred and eighty-first anniversary of the ride of Paul Revere as 
the beginning of the first successful revolt against colonialism in 
modern times.” He baptized those representatives of hundreds of 
millions of people with his reminder of the idealism of the American 
Revolution. 


Now another barrier that has stood across the way of the ful- 
fillment of the American Revolution has been a political monopoly. 
You recall in your history studies, no doubt in your classes of these 
summer months, that when our great republic got under way it was 
sort of an oligarchy in which in many of the states in order to vote 
and to hold office, you had to be a Protestant, you had to have land 
and property, you had to be white, and you had to be a man. Well, 
as a part of the backwash and on-wash of the great Jeffersonian 
movement the states removed the prohibitions against the Jews and 
Catholics and they were admitted to the family of American demo- 
cracy. And then in the great surge of the Jacksonian movement the 
little people — the people without great wealth or vast estates — the 
landless people were admitted to the ballot box in America as a second 
chapter in the fulfillment of the ideals in American Revolution. As 
a by-product of the great Civil War and the Civil War amendments, 
colored people in large numbers and in all numbers theoretically be- 
came a part of our American political democracy. It was not until 





*A reference to the Democratic National Convention, July 11-15, 1960 
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the twentieth century that one half of the adult people of America, 
the women, were admitted to be a part of our democracy. Now it is 
true that through techniques of registration and sometimes intimida- 
tion there is a last stand, a rear guard action against the admission of 
Negroes to the ballot box in some communities in some states. I don’t 
think it is sometimes realized how many are voting, but the fact that 
a Ph.D. in Tuskegee, Alabama, was excluded from the right to vote on 
the grounds of a literacy test shows the extremes to which some com- 
munities go to prevent the equal right to vote. 


As we see these prohibitions about religion, prohibitions about 
property, prohibitions about color, prohibitions about sex, giving way 
toward the unfolding and the onrush of these great dynamic currents 
of American democracy, you can understand why the eloquent Sukar- 
no reminded the representatives of a billion people of the almost 
sacred nature of their movement against colonialism and towards 
self-determination. I heard him say once that it was a great American 
president who remarked that self-determination of peoples in this age 
is one of the conditions of an enduring peace. 


And this movement of college youth in my part of the 
country is a part of the same current. I happen to know some of these 
young men, and may I say they were not stimulated from Moscow. 
T know that first hand. I don’t know why so many of the good things 
of America are always credited to the Communists. That’s not a very 
good way to teach our youth that our finest things such as striving 
toward equal freedom and dignity originated where they don’t have 
equal freedom but blossomed here where we do have it. Well, these 
young men had as their stimulus, the great Judaic-Christian heritage. 
The origins were not in Moscow. They were in the hills of Judea. They 
are not contained in the totalitarian currents which are filling the 
globe. They are held in the currents of the American Revolution. 
Those phrases of the American Declaration of Independence which 
came flaming from the soul of Thomas Jefferson and which went 
ringing around the world and down the centuries and are still sing- 
ing in the hearts of the people in two hemispheres and certainly in 
the hearts of these colored youth of our southern colleges. I remember 
saying the other day in my own state that I was proud that it is in 
our own great American heritage that stores that sell to the public 
should provide for the same price equal services to all who come to 
trade in that store. This is a part of the latest chapter in the American 
Revolution. And may I say as a southerner, and I love my people — 
both white and colored, that there is much loyalty to tradition in the 
South these days and a resurgence of is real meaning in spite of a few 
terrible episodes as off-currents of the onrush of these years. Indus- 
trialism is making fresh beginnings on virgin soil there, and we have 
lessons in the tragedies and the opportunities and the power for the 
building of a truly noble civilization. As the school houses open wider 
their doors and factories and mills move out into the waste places and 
climb the hillsides and rivers come rushing from the mountains electri- 
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fying our civilization, may we join you in placing in the middle of it 
all not the mere prosperity which sometimes is a false prosperity and 
the complacency and the wastes of so much of our expenditures, but 
place in the middle of it all the children of tomorrow, for after all 
theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven. 

And may we join with you here in making America a land where 
there is always the freedom to struggle for a higher freedom. Where 
we will achieve democracy without vulgarity and excellence without 
arrogance. Where the answer to error is not terror and the response to 
a difference in color or creed or economic status is not discrimination 
or exploitation or intimidation. Where the way of progress is not sub- 
version and respect for a great past is not reaction and the hope of 
a greater future is not violent revolution. Where we would have the 
majority without tyranny, the minority without fear and where all 
people would have the opportunity to work equally together for a 
fairer America and a more peaceful world. May we the people of 
this yet young republic, heir of the races, colors, creeds, cultures, and 
hopes of mankind and in possession of the mightiest power and the 
greatest abundance ever entrusted in the providence of God to any 
people, may we rise to the responsibility of our power and the oppor- 
tunity of our greatness to give fresh hopes of equal freedom and more 
abundant bread to fearful and stricken peoples around this earth. 

And may we join as cooperative partners in seeking incessantly 
to build a more effective United Nations. In the world with only a 
precarious peace of deterrent terror, the panic press of a button might 
end the human race. Though the rays of light break through the dark 
clouds of our times, thermonuclear forces still cast their lengthen- 
ing shadows and poisons across the earth darkening all the homes and 
hopes of the people. In this world where the roads of human destiny 
fatefully cross either in the downward drift of universal annihilation 
or in the upward struggle toward a more effective cooperation of 
nations through the United Nations, may this assembly, Mr. Chair- 
man, employ this hundredth anniversary of the memory of Jane 
Addams to dedicate and consecrate itself to the great and noble tasks 
that lie so very urgently before all of us on this tiny, dangerous, won- 
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The Kind of Training That Is Needed for 
School Administrators* 


James D. Locspen** 


Several years ago, as a student in this institution, I was intrigued 
by a quotation on the frontispiece of one of the texts. I may have for- 
gotten the exact words, but I remember the sentiment. It was basically 
this: 

“Greeting his pupils, the master asked, ‘What would you learn 

of me’? And the answer came: 

(1) How shall we care for our bodies? 
(2) How shall we live together? 
(3) For what ends shall we live? 

And the master pondered these words with care, and sorrow was 

in his heart. For his learning touched not these things.” 


As we contemplate the problems facing us today in the field of educa- 
tion, one is tempted to feel that “his learning touched not these 
things.” 

We seem to be living today in one of the most complex periods in 
our nation’s history. Many adults living today can remember when 
the horse and buggy was the chief means of transportation. Today 
travel in the air is as fast as the speed of sound at ground level. Most 
of us came through college when we were told with considerable em- 
phasis that never again would it be necessary for the world to take its 
troubles to the battlefield. Yet, I suspect that a majority in this 
audience are veterans. And we tell our youth today that military 
service is a part of their obligation as citizens. We are in the midst of 
a population explosion. Many of today’s parents are products of an era 
when a one or two child family was the pattern. Twenty years ago 
sociologists were busy explaining the reasons for the passing of large 
families. Today we have returned to the large family idea. 

These are but a few samples of the startling facts of the era. 
Conflict and change appear to characterize our times. In addition, 
there appear to be pressures existing to force conformity upon us at a 
time when only creativity can produce the answers. 

In education the pressures and changes are equally dramatic. We 
are no longer satisfied with instruction which is almost entirely con- 
cerned with facts. Today’s teachers are expected to be master of the 
subject matter they teach. We expect them to be acquainted with the 
physical characteristics and the emotional reactions of the pupils they 
instruct. We expect them to be acquainted with the community re- 
sources and carry on actively a public relations program. They are 


* An address delivered at the 28th annual Administrators Round-Up at 
Illinois State Normal University, December 3, 1960. 

** Superintendent of Thornton Township High School and Junior College: 
President-Elect, National Association of Secondary School Principals. 
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expected to provide safeguards against the evils present in society, a 
requirement which prescribes exemplary behavior. It would be trite to 
say that the teacher’s responsibility is a heavy one. As a result of these 
demands upon our teachers, vast changes have been made in the cur- 
ricula of the institutions which train teachers. 

As we consider the changes in the demands upon teachers, both 
from the standpoint of training and also the duties entailed, it is ob- 
vious that the administrator and his role must come in for considera- 
tion. His responsibilities involve more than being a good disciplinarian, 
an effective instructor, a skillful speaker, or a good coach. The 
qualities which may make him effective in these categories may be 
important for an administrator, but more is involved. My responsi- 
bilities on this occasion, as I see them, are first, to outline some 
significant areas of his responsibilities; second, indicate some necessary 
competencies; and, third, to suggest, as a practicing administrator, 
some proposals for developing adequate training programs for the 
administrator. 

Within the past few years considerable study has been given to 
the matter of educational administration. I need only refer to the 
publications that have emerged as a result of the study financed by the 
Kellogg Foundation. A wealth of material is available to describe the 
demands upon the school administrator and the areas in which skillful 
operation is demanded. For the purpose of my presentation, it is 
enough to say that the job of the chief school administrator is to pro- 
vide a professional staff and surrounding conditions which will permit 
the realization of educational objectives. 


During the time alloted to me I wish to mention six significant 
areas of responsibility. First, he must effect an adequate administrative 
organization. There are those who contend that there are common 
elements in all kinds of administration, that the school administrator’s 
role is much like that of any other public administrator or manager. 
I would suppose that if the job is ever adequately studied, it will be 
discovered that administering an instructional program differs consid- 
erably from other administrator types. I would, however, believe that 
there is a theory involving general administration which the school 
administrator should know. In perfecting his organization he must 
know the difference between line and staff personnel. He must master 
the general detail of record keeping. He must come to some conclusions 
concerning the size of various instructional groups. Lines of communi- 
cation must be established and used. Materials must be purchased, 
distributed and inventoried. These and many more are duties involv- 
ing administrative organization. 

A second duty is the selection and training of personnel. This is 
perhaps one of the administrator’s hardest tasks. In evidence of this, 
witness the number of commercial enterprises organized to be of 
assistance in the selection of the personnel themselves or to furnish 
vehicles through which such selection is made. Among the factors to 
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be considered in the selection of staff are such things as the following: 
1. the nature of student population, 
2. the characteristics and qualifications of the existing staff, 
3. the need to be satisfied, 
4. the nature of the community itself. 


After selection, the development of an in-service training program to 
keep the organization functioning at a high level is required. 

Third, the administrator must develop and administer a budget to 
provide the best possible educational program for all youth under his 
charge. This is to suggest that the administrator must know all phases 
of the school’s financial operation. This is one area which, in my 
opinion, has been well developed by our graduate schools. I shall 
spend no more time on this matter. 

Fourth, the administrator must provide for a program of instruc- 
tion that will meet the needs for which the school was established. 
While this should be an area of major concern for the superintendent, 
I suspect it is the most often neglected. In the face of increased costs, 
building expansion, and like problems, the school administrator often 
finds it necessary to add personnel to look after the problem of instruc- 
tion. While he may delegate his authority in this matter, he cannot 
surrender it. Unless the administrator in charge shows an interest in 
the matter of instruction, it will never receive the attention it deserves. 

Another major area (fifth) is the responsibility for developing a 
pupil personnel policy which will serve the needs of the individual 
and society’s as well. If criticism is any indication of failure, this is 
one of the areas of our greatest weakness. The term “life adjustment” 
has had an unfortunate interpretation. There is no one who would 
suggest that our pupils make adjustments to conditions that are. Yet 
adjustment has been made synonymous by some to counselling and 
guidance. It is the responsibility of the administrator to perfect a 
system whereby pupil strengths and weaknesses are discovered. It is 
also his responsibility to provide a method by which the pupils may 
be assisted to making choices in line with abilities, hopes, and aspira- 
tions. In other words, a good pupil personnel policy will focus the 
attention of those in the educational operation upon the pupil. This is 
another of the administrator’s greatest responsibilities. 

Finally, the administrator must establish relationships within the 
community which will foster support for the educational program. 
Under our system, the local community bears the chief responsibility 
for supporting the educational enterprise. The importance of establish- 
ing a favorable climate for educational support is self evident. For- 
tunately, this aspect of administration has been well developed and 
there are countless good examples to follow. As in many of the other 
cases this responsibility is shared by the entire staff. 

In bearing the reponsibilities which I have mentioned, I wish to 
outline certain competencies which I feel are important to the admin- 
istrator. This, too, is a subject which has had considerable discussion. 
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I refer you to the Thirty-Eighth Yearbook of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators.’ I shall mention six. 


First, the administrator needs broad training in the field of liberal 
arts. With the advent of the technological age and its impact upon 
society, the successful school administrator need a functional knowl- 
edge in the major disciplines. As he deals with the Board of Education, 
community groups, and his professional staff, he is expected to discuss 
scientific, political, and social questions as they concern education. 
The extension of knowledge, the swiftness of communication, and the 
rising level of education for citizens in general make it mandatory that 
the administrator be equipped with a broad general training. 

Second, it would seem to me to be a positive factor if the adminis- 
trator is well qualified in one of the major subject matter fields. Our 
certification standards and requirements in general make teaching ex- 
perience mandatory if an administrator’s certificate is issued. This 
competency should represent no undue hardship for the person with 
aspiration for administration. In addition, it seems logical to assume 
that an administrator who has a subject matter specialty is in a better 
position to offer instructional leadership. It would seem to me to be 
desirable for our graduate programs in educational administration to 
give recognition for study in one of the subject matter areas. 

Third, the administrator must be skilled in the general area of 
human relations. In considering this topic, we must concern ourselves 
with such matters as “overcoming communication barriers, preventing 
misunderstandings and developing the constructive side of man’s 
nature.”? Training in human relations is a matter of great complexity. 
Effective procedures must be used and offered, and co-workers must 
be motivated to use them. Changes in both habits and attitudes must 
be effected. It must be remembered, as Maler has said, “Attitudes are 
loaded with feelings, and the logic of feelings is different from the logic 
of thinking.”* The school administrator, then, must be a master of 
human relations as he deals with parents, students, faculty and his 
own administrative staff. 

In addition to expertness in the field of human relations, the 
administrator is expected to be a master of group endeavor. When 
there are groups of people, there are likely to be differences of opinion. 
personal ambition, and hostilities. Some one has said that “Hostility 
is one of the most difficult forces in human beings to domesticate.”* 
But domesticate it we must, “For there are people who enjoy sub- 
mission and not freedom, who derive pleasure from hate and not from 
love, from exploitation and not from poductive work.” 

In their volume, Group Dynamics, Cartwright and Zander state 


1 Professional Administrators for America’s Schools, Thirty-Eighth Year- 
book, American Association of School Administrators, 1960. 

2 Maler, Priciples of Human Relations, p. vii. 

8 Tbid., p. viii. 

‘Fromm, Man for Himself, p. 11. 
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that “Leadership may be considered as the process of influencing 
activities of an organized group in its efforts toward goal setting and 
goal achievements.”° This seems to me to imply a teamwork situation, 
one in which the group has a part not only in identifying the problem, 
but also in working out solutions. Many people have been studying 
leadership and group dynamics in recent years. Out of their studies 
have come valuable material for use by administrators in all fields. 
Techniques have been developed for achieving teamwork situations. 
One author lists five: (1) Take time to analyze what needs to be 
done. Most faculties are able to do this. (2) Set realistic goals for 
change. It is a. mistake to set such high goals that none is within 
immediate reach. (3) The leader must prepare to change himself, 
too. (4) Consider the cost of change. (5) Remember what motivates 
people to work together.® 

In teamwork situations, the group shares the responsibility for 
planning and change. Shared responsibility does not mean delegated 
responsibility nor a surrender of responsibility. All members of the 
group participate and accept the consequences. This would appear to 
come as a result of the most effective type of leadership. It can take 
place only where self-confidence and security are fostered. It permits 
all members to use their finest and most creative abilities. 

The leader can develop this climate only when he makes clear 
his own role at the outset. He must be consistent and avoid any be- 
havior that can be interpreted as dictatorial. Further, he must give 
recognition to the group and carry out responsibilities for the group. 
As he plays this role, his teachers know that they have nothing to fear 
so long as their activities are in line with general policy structure and 
that their efforts are conscientious in contributing to the welfare of 
boys and girls. He may be considered as a member of the team which 
signifies that he and they are integral parts of the staff. 

The concept of leadership has been receiving much attention re- 
cently. Fortunately, much research is available to help those who are 
in leadership positions. A recent article in Overview, entitled “Search- 
ing through Research,” provides a summary of some of the materials 
in this field.” Some of the findings create dilemmas for the administra- 
tor. For example, one study has found that leaders who exhibited 
marked authoritarian tendencies were rejected by their followers and 
accepted by their superiors. One study of Ohio Superintendents show- 
ed that Boards of Education preferred superintendents to be very 
strong in initiating structure while teaching staffs did not. At least, 
considerable confusion can be eliminated if the leader makes clear 
his own role and provides enough association so that his associates 
know and understand his viewpoint. 

The School administrator who possesses a knowledge of leader- 





5 Cartwright and Zander, Group Dynamics, p. 41. 
® Schmidt-Buchanon, Techniques that Produce Teamwork, p. 5 
7 Overview, 1960, pp. 28-29. 
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ship, who understands the nature of the educative process, believes in 
group action, has the mental health to carry it through, will have a 
contribution to make to the profession. Overstreet has said that, “The 
person whose life is one long effort to be what he is not, can virtually 
never be fair and realistic in his judgment and treatment of other 
people.” The administrator must be one who has worked out his own 
inner conflicts well enough to be at peace with himself. He can wait. 
He can take a chance. He can suffer disappointment, and he can give 
recognition when it is due. Such is the essence of leadership. 


A few years ago, a committee from a school staff began working 
in the field of human relations. Their first bulletin closed with this 
heading. “Ideas and Activities to Think About in the Months Ahead.” 
(1). Our efforts to improve human relations should result in a climate 
of friendliness and good cheer. (2). There should be a reduction in 
“chronic griping,” letting off steam should be reserved for catastro- 
phes only—the target should not be a human being. (3). There should 
be improvement in planning and co-ordinating the multiplicity of ac- 
tivities, events, etc., the result of which would be less friction and ten- 
sion. (4). There should be less impulsive behavior, such as long-winded 
oral or written complaints, passing judgments on inadequate informa- 
tion, criticizing co-workers. (5). There should be a noticeable reduc- 
tion in fault finding and complaint making. (6). There should be a 
reduction in children’s quarrels and other forms of anti or asocial be- 
havior. (7). There should be intensified study of recent research find- 
ings in the fields of child development, dynamic psychology and psy- 
chiatry, and effective applications of these scientific findings to the 
job of teaching. (8). There should be a gain in personal satisfactions 
and a better method of handling inescapable frustrations in order that 
teachers may find life generally rewarding and happy. 

It would be a waste of time for me to tell this group of the need 
for much specific training in the field of education. All of us know that 
any common program would include such areas as educational ad- 
ministration, educational psychology, curriculum study, child develop- 
ment, and instructional methods. I do suggest that we give careful 
study to evaluation and refinement and to the inclusion of some areas 
often omitted. Let me give just one omission which I think is basic to 
the general knowledge of any administrator. That is school law. A re- 
cent bulletin issued by the U.S. Office of Education has pointed out 
that the only way to improve school svstems in some states is through 
the improvement of school laws.*A basic knowledge of school law 
would be helpful not only to the administrator but to members of the 
profession at large. 

A final competency which I would recommend for the adminis- 
trator is that he possess the conviction that experimentation and eval- 
uation are important in operating and appraising the educational 


8 Know Your School Law, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
1958, Bulletin No. 8, p. 8. 
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effort. We live in a technological era. Never before have we relied so 
much upon scientific procedures to insure sound progress. The man on 
the street expects the school administrator to be guided by objective 
data. It is, therefore, encumbent upon us as administrators to turn to 
experimental procedures to find solutions to our common problems. 
We have all seen recent efforts to make better utilization of the staff 
and to provide machine assistance in the process of instruction. These 
are worth trying. However, the results should be measured in terms of 
the positive growth of the students we teach. Every administrator 
should have the opportunity to gain experience in doing research. 
Through such experience, one would hope that he might remember to 
use it as he works at his job. 


These are just a few of the competencies that seem to me to be 
important. I am sure tht there are others. In concluding this presenta- 
tion, let us turn to some of the pertinent problems to be solved in the 
future and reflect upon areas of responsibilities and the competencies 
of those who would be leaders in education: 


1. How can we teach the values of western democracy in such a 
fashion that our way of life can be sure of future preserva- 
tion? 


2. What can the school do to prepare the student for satisfac- 
tory participation in world leadership? 


3. What should the school do to prepare its students to cope 
with problems which are bound to arise from a future certain 
to be characterized by “the space age?” 


4. How can we discover a foolproof system to provide motiva- 
tion to the extent that all children will want to learn? 


5. How can a school resolve satisfactorily the problem of pro- 
viding for the needs of the individual within the framwork of 
a system designed largely for group instruction? 


6. Shall the aim of education be concerned directly with the 
individual and his needs, or must our first concern be with 
national welfare? 


As I keep in mind the delineation of the areas of responsibility 
and the general competencies that have been outlined for the adminis- 
trator, and raise the question as to whether questions such as these can 
be answered by those who qualify according to the yardstick suggested, 
doubt comes to my mind. One is forced to conclude finally, that the 
administrator is not only one who can “do,” he must also be one who 
can think. Somewhere, then, in the process of selection or training of 
the administrator must be the underlying principle that the practicing 
administrator must be one who can demonstrate that he can be 
creative both in thought and action. Today’s problems cannot be 
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solved without the benefit of knowledge, imagination, creativity, and 
the will to perform. 


May I suggest at this moment that any training program for ad- 
ministrators have these characteristics: 


a. A careful program of selection should be developed. Teaching 
experience would be one of the prerequisites. 


b. The program of graduate study should be two years in 
length. 


c. A period of internship, under competent leadership, should 
be required. 


d. The program of study should have a common core, and there 
ought to be areas for specialization for those interested in (a) 
the superintendency, (b) elementary, and (c) secondary. 


It is encouraging to note that many schools are giving thoughtful 
consideration to the improvement of the programs for preparing 
school administrators. This should contribute much to the advance- 
ment of the profession. As an administrator, I would hope that our 
group would stand ready to support the efforts of leaders in higher 
education to develop sound programs for preparing future leaders. I 
would also hope that continued effort will be exerted to encourage 
those now in the practice of the profession to adopt a program for con- 
tinual improvement. 
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Education For Our Time* 


WILLARD E. GOSLIN** 


Henry Hill who is president of our Institution in Nashville tells 
a wonderful story, and I wish I were as good a story teller as he. He 
tells about a man who, in his rural community, had established a re- 
markable reputation for swearing. He not only had the most exten- 
sive vocabulary in that area, but he had the lyrics to go with it. One 
morning as some of his associates had gathered on the country store 
steps to again settle the affairs of the world, they glanced up and saw 
him coming toward the store with a team hitched to a farm wagon. 
On closer examination, they realized that he had started to the store 
with a wagonload of apples and as he started up the little rise to the 
store, the endgate to the wagon had fallen down and with each jog 
of the horses and each bump of the wagon, another wave of apples 
rolled out. Knowing his reputation, they were sitting on the edges of 
their chairs anticipating his reacton when he discovered what had 
happened. He pulled up in front of the store just as the last of the 
apples fell out. He climbed down from the wagon, to discover that his 
apples were gone. He put a foot up on the hub of a wheel and was 
silent a moment before finally saying, “Gentlemen, I just ain’t equal 
to the occasion.” Now as I stand here, not only recognizing your num- 
bers, but recognizing the potential of this group—I have too much 
self respect to say that I’m not equal to the occasion—but I do wish I 
were more equal to the opportunity that you present. 

It is great privilege to come, and I am indebted to you and your 
associates for asking me to be here. I am glad to be associated with 
Jim Logsden again. The last time he and I spent any time together, 
we ganged up on the salmon off the Coast of Oregon. If he did as well 
this morning as he did that afternoon, then you have been well served. 

It’s good to come into your state, and the whole of the nation is 
observing the rather remarkable development that is taking place in 
Illinois in university and higher education. It’s remarkable to come 
back to this campus after a good many years and see what’s going on 
here with your support and under such leadership as sits at this table 
with me. 

I’m aware that this is a conference on educational administration 
through which not only is the university looking for ways to improve 
its performance in the field, but through which each of us is seeking 
some way to improve our own performance in our service to America 
and to American education. 





* An address delivered at the 28th annual Administrators Round-Up at 
Illinois State Normal University, December 3, 1960. 

** Chairman, Division of Educational Administration and Community 
Development, George Peabody College for Teachers. 
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It is not my purpose during this longer part of your program to 
try to lay out a program of training or experience for educational 
administration. It is my “purpose,” however, to suggest in a sentence 
or two that the only reason for educational administration in the 
United States is to implement a program of education. Administration 
is never an end result, it is only a means to an end. It is only a way 
to get a job done. And the job to be done is the development and im- 
plementation of a valid program of education in the last half of this 
century to serve America and its concepts of freedom and deiaocracy 
—to serve American youth and adults. 

I do not come here presuming to say what the program in Amer- 
ican education should be in the 1960’s or 1970’s. I do ask you to think 
with me, however, about some of the considerations that ought to gc 
into the making of the program of American education, as it exists 
now and as it may unfold in the years that lie ahead. 

I have spent considerably more than half of the past four years of 
my life within thirty miles of the Communist border. I’m old enough 
to have lived on the sidelines of both the so-called great world wars— 
lived on the sidelines in each instance without ever a moment’s 
apprehension about the long-run welfare of my land and its institu- 
tions, our ideals and concepts—worried to be sure, about the loss of 
some of the best of our youth and the waste of much of our material, 
but never any concern about the future of America. 

Ladies and gentleman, I am home now with a deep-seated, gnaw- 
ing concern about the long-run welfare of my people, of our land and 
its institutions, its ideals and concepts. In fact, a gnawing concern 
about any people who propose to be free, but particularly our own. 
This anxiety stems from two sources—two areas. One, from outside 
America and the second from inside America. It is the second area 
that disturbs me the most. I want to at least identify the area of threat 
from the outside, but I want to discuss at greater length the relation of 
education to a solution of the problems inside America. 

I don’t think we should take lightly the fact that there has been 
mounted in the world during the lifetime of many of us here a new 
force that proposes to have freedom and democracy fail. It proposes. 
one way or another, to frustrate and thereby, defeat those who hold 
high such concepts as freedom and democracy. They may decide bv 
design or miscalculation to out gun us but there are other ways to de- 
feat us or for us to defeat ourselves. 

We have had authoritarians all down through the ages. Author- 
itarians being those individuals or groups who propose to arrogate 
to themselves the right of determination of the welfare, of the rights 
and the destiny of the masses of the people. We have called it differ- 
ent names from time to time, but we have a brand of authoritarianism 
in the world now that is different. Different, not only in terms of how 
it proceeds, but different in terms of strength that it brings to the 
battle line, whether the line is cold or hot. The reason for this differ- 
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ence is that authoritanans in the form of Communists have finally 
become wise enough to expect to accomplish their ends. Let me use 
this illustration: there are 180 or 90 million Russians this afternoon — 
180 or 90 million ignorant Russians regardless of their leadership 
would mount no threat to the United States or any other major seg- 
ment of the world. But the reason why they do mount a threat to us 
and to liberty and freedom-loving peoples everywhere is because they 
are using the process of education to equip themselves to do the job 
they propose to do. They seem to believe they can and will better use 
education for their ends than we have or will use it to equip ourselves 
to accomplish our ends. The ideology of the party became dangerous 
at the point they committed themselves to an extensive program of 
universal education. We put on a very good demonstration of our 
anxiety about this immediately after Sputnik was mounted. We rushed 
forward to do things about our educational program, some of which 
were long overdue, and some of which were designed to meet only what 
we thought was their particular threat. Therefore, ladies and gentle- 
men, I am concerned about the potential frustration and possible de- 
feat of those with freedom-loving concepts as represented by democ- 
racy and representative government. The threat of the Communist 
world, educated for its own ends, poses a threat to America but pre- 
sents an opportunity and tremendous responsibility to American ed- 
ucation. 

My deeper concern, however, stems out of America. I think my 
persona! experiences may not be significant, but I want to relate one 
or two. And I use them only to illustrate. I have a school teacher-artist 
daughter, Jane, who lives in Chicago. Jane was about eight years 
old and had begun to see the headlines of the newspapers, when I was 
beginning to fly rather extensively in this country. She became con- 
cerned about the air accidents she read about. I didn’t know then, and 
I don’t know for sure yet, but I think eight year olds and others of a 
similar age are susceptible to a much more extensive understanding of 
philosophy and points of view and values than we sometimes give them 
credit. They may be able to understand such things better than cer- 
tain phases of formal training. Be that as it may, I sat on the back 
porch one morning and talked to Jane, about the kind of world that 
we lived in. I pointed out that I lived at a peroid when the airplane 
had come into a significant position in my culture, in my world, in my 
land. My own interests, my own outlook, my own commitments were 
such that to the degree that my abilities would permit I wanted to live 
close to the growing edge of my society. I couldn’t do that in my land. 
in my times, without using airplanes. 

I never knew whether an eight year old understood this or not, 
and a little later I was out of the United States for 2% years during 
which time Sputnik arrived. I got in Chicago one night a year ago. 
T had not seen my fellow Americans in any significant numbers during 
this period of time, and Jane asked me to go to the Walnut Room of 
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Marshall Field for lunch. We had just ordered when she grinned and 
said, “Dad, how are you getting along with the space age?” I replied, 
‘Jane, I’m just having to run like the devil to try to finish out the air 
age, and I’ll have to leave the space age to you and the younger gen- 
eration.” We sat there and had lunch and talked about a lot of things. 
There were a thousand or more of my fellow Americans surrounding 
us. I don’t wish to be personal, and I hope no one will be offended. I 
have had few afternoons as bad as that one. I had been living for 22 
years where no person I had seen was fat, and to sit there and see my 
fellow Americans waddle by and to listen to their conversation and 
discover or rediscover their interests disturbed me deeply. 

Ladies and gentlemen, my gnawing apprehension about my 
United States stems primarily, not out of the fact that we don’t have 
money enough for schools or anything else you can mention, but out of 
a growing, deepening conviction that under the impact of an astonish- 
ing development in certain aspects of civilization, out of the amazing 
productivity of our scientific and technological approach to life in 
America, out of the stupendous rapidity with which we convert our 
raw materials into finished gadgets, out of the easy ways we have to 
make money in America, we have little by little changed the value 
system in this country. And as a consequence, we are now tempted 
to think that two cars and a boat are more important than freedom, 
democracy, and a decent school for each American child. 

Let me take you to my community. I live in the right end of 
Nashville. Superintendents of Schools always do. American people 
arranged this a long time ago and while I am not a superintendent 
of schools anymore, I still have some of the habits. Mrs. Goslin and I 
live on a few acres with our walking horses and bird dogs. It has been 
a long time since Marian couldn’t have another hat if she wanted one. 
My neighbors are the same way. They don’t happen to be interested 
in bird dogs and walking horses, but they are interested in two cars 
and a boat. It will be eight years when September comes since we 
opened an elementary school at the end of my street and since then 
we have opened a junior high school and a high school. The first fall 
that we opened this elementary school, it wasn’t big enough, and we 
put up two temporary classrooms. I have been in this business long 
enough to know that next to nothing is as permanent in American 
education as a temporary classroom. Each year we not only continue to 
use those first two but we have added others throughout the district. 
All I am trying to say is that I live in a community where it wouldn’t 
hurt a bit, not a bit, to have built a classroom; but instead we stuffed 
40 kids and a teacher into a temporary classroom, and we kept them 
there eight years. Why? The blunt truth is that my bird dogs and my 
neighbors’ two cars and a boat are more important to us than a decent 
educational opportunity for the children of our community. This is 
true of thousands of American communities. The degree to which our 
growing allegiance to private comfort and riches prevents us from 
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facing up to our domestic and foreign needs and obligations reduces 
our chances in today’s world. 

I have been mixed up in America’s foreign policy in a small sort 
of way for four or five years. We may feel that our policies and pro- 
grams have weaknesses. They do have and the fundamental weak- 
ness is, we think we can buy what we want for dollars. There are 
some things not for sale in this world — not even in America. Fun- 
damentally, friendship, religious ideals and concepts are not for sale, 
and what’s more, they can’t be supported by gadgets and by “things.” 
Therefore, if you agree with me, even in part. our responsibility be- 
comes perfectly clear. We must use the American school system at 
every point to analyze, to define, to clarify, to help American chil- 
dren and youth know and understand and also gain the experience and 
thereby the commitments to our concepts of freedom and democracy. 
Nobody ever got such understandings and commitments out of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic as such. 

After World War II, I worked with a splendid group of German 
youth who lived in the west end of Berlin. They knew their arithmetic 
and science as few youngsters I have ever come in contact with knew 
them. They didn’t know anything about freedom and democracy and 
they were not only supicious of people outside of their land, they were 
suspicious of their neighbors. They didn’t even know how to organize 
a little club of their own so that they could go ahead and meet and 
discuss what they wanted their country to be like. They never had 
written a constitution or a set of by-laws or elected an officer. Read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic stripped down to a formal academic basis 
is not adequate sustenance for freedom and democracy. Necessary 
tools, yes, but not more. 

We hear a great deal across our Jand about getting American 
education back to fundamentals, making it basic, and so forth and so 
on. I merely wish to express a point of view. I hope I can stir you up, 
excite you, or make you mad, so that you will talk about it and think 
about it a little on the way home. Ladies and gentlemen, one sure way 
to help America commit suicide is to whittle the program of the Amer- 
ican Public School System down to some kind of marrow, bone-like 
structure, at a time when every phase of American interest and re- 
sponsibility is a bulging, expanding one. 

During my lifetime, we sent a million men to Korea, and a lot of 
them and their families at home could hardly find the place on the 
map. We let American representatives sit around conference tables 
all over the world in the last 25 years with little knowledge of the 
areas they were dealing with. There have been times in the last eight 
years when it seemed to me that there were people in high places who 
didn’t have enough knowledge from within America. Therefore, what 
I have to say from here on, has to do with the program or the content 
or curriculum of American education. 
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There are some things that have come down through the years 
that are perfectly solid and essential. For instance, Jim Logsdon and I 
had a brief interview for the Press and Radio before coming to this 
meeting. One of the points I tried to make was that I have never heard 
of an American school, nor have I ever seen an American school 
teacher who didn’t think that American school children should be 
taught to read. In spite of everything some individuals have said and 
written, teaching children to read is a universal objective of American 
teachers and school and the job should be well done. But I stand here 
to say that, regardless of how well you teach America’s childner to 
read, this isn’t enough for this age. As an illustration, we have to 
teach them to listen, and listen with discriminaion. 

A group of us recently had a part in making a fairly revealing 
survey of the attendance area of a junior high school in a relatively 
underprivileged area. Among other things, we wanted to find out what 
persons in the homes in the area read and what they heard. In other 
words, how they got their information, how they made up their minds. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, it became crystal clear that a very substantial 
portion of the people in this community were making up their minds 
about all kinds of things, who to vote for for President, as well as what 
kind of soap to buy, from what they saw and heard, and not from 
what they read. A minority of the homes in this particuler community 
had a subscription to a news-kind of magazine. A minority of them, a 
distinct minority, had a daily paper on a regular basis. Whereas nearly 
every home had a radio and three-fourths of them had television sets. 
See what I am getting at? As the whole complex of a culture changes, 
an educational system, if it is to serve its people and their ideals and 
objectives, has to be geared and regeared to the emerging cultural 
change of which it is a part. 

However, I am also trying to say here that there are some endur- 
ing things in the objectives of American education. In the philosoph- 
ical realm, its commitments to freedom and democracy and represen- 
tative government are as real, and I think more urgently in need of 
support right now than at any time in a century. This is an area of 
responsibility we have always had and we have it this afternoon. The 
responsibility to teach children to read is real, but change has placed 
alongside of it a whole welter of other responsibilities. The best I 
can do is merely identify a few of them, and I would like to get them 
down as close to the ground as possible. There is no particular signifi- 
cance to the order. 

The American school system has thus far primarily drawn its 
content from Western culture; from America and its experiences for 
350 years plus its European and a little bit of its Mediterranean back- 
ground. But America, this afternoon, finds itself in the world, not just 
in the West and with relatively little information about the great 
masses of humanity of Asia and the Middle East, or their cultures. 
Therefore, if we are to serve America in the quarter of a cen‘ury 
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ahead when most of you are going to be school administrators, when 
you are going to have an impact on what gets taught in American 
schools, in Illinois or elsewhere, and on how it gets taught, then we 
have to balance the contents of American education much more ex- 
tensively than we have now. Do we need to create courses of study in 
Chinese, as an example? I don’t think so. We can’t jump from where 
we are to that point, and I don’t think it desirable anyway. But, again 
by way of example, what I think I do know is that there ought not to 
be a music program in a public school system in Illinois or in the 
United States after another 2 or 3 years, that does not include some 
Oriental music, and that ought to be true at the university level. 

Some of the most exquisite arts and crafts of the world are in 
the East and they ought to be finding their way into our programs and 
into our classes. I gather from some experience around American 
secondary schools that lovemaking has not completely gone out of 
style among teenagers. I wish the English teachers of America would 
at least read to American high school juniors and seniors ‘Tagore’s 
Love Poems. This Indian wrote about love as possibly no one else has 
done. Such an experience might improve the quality of their love- 
making, if it didn’t enhance their education. I can go on and on. An 
imaginative, inquiring group of teachers can sit down and begin to put 
into the content of the American school program a multiplicity of 
these kinds of things that will begin to stretch the content of American 
education in the direction of a better balance of knowledge about the 
peoples of the world and their cultures. 

I would specifically and deliberately do something about Geog- 
raphy. You can call it Geography or social studies, it doesn’t make 
any difference to me. But one of the desperately needed pieces of 
equipment of 180 million Americans as they face the next 50 years is 
an intimate, accurate knowledge of the world, its geography and its 
people. As a people, we need to know more about Indonesians and 
their resources, Indians and their problems and 600 million Chinese 
and their ambitions. Just as an aside, and I don’t often engage in such, 
if you are worried about the Russians this afternoon, stick around a 
few years and see how you feel about the Chinese. 

There are things under way in the world that no amount of hid- 
ing your head in the sand will change, and the only way members of a 
free society can equip themselves to cope with emerging problems is by 
informing themselves. This is a responsibility of the American school 
system. 

I want to say a word about languages. I suppose no one could 
have grown up in a more provincial situation than I, down in the 
middle of Missouri in a marginal land area where it took a day’s ride 
to get to a rail head. And I must confess that I still have trouble with 
English, let alone the other languages, so I’m no shining example. But 
as of this afternoon, with the exception of a few almost buried tribes, 
we are the most provincial people in the world in the field of language. 
There is not another leading block of mankind of 180 million people 
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that is so limited in their language capacity as the people of our 
country. If we are gong to use American education to put this nation 
in a position to defend itself as well as implement its conceptions of 
freedom and democracy, then we have to continue to expand our 
language programs. Lately, we have been doing quite a bit in this 
field. We have approximately 400 high schools in America teaching 
Russian. I remember very well how I got booed not ten years ago in 
America for suggesting that it would be a good idea if even .one or 
two would teach Russian. But if we had 10 million American citizens 
this afternoon who could handle the Russian language with consider- 
able skill, we would be in a stronger position in this world. 


There are almost 400 million Indians and they are determined to 
have a common language, Hindi. It would be a mighty good idea if 
there were a million or two Americans who could speak Hindi by the 
time the Indians generally can speak and write it, because I believe this 
people is going to have more and more influence in the years ahead. 
I am aware that the Chinese are split among a lot of languages, but 
someone had better pick out one or two of the major dialects and 
get them inserted into some college and possibly high schools in this 
country. 

I want to get at one other phase of this, and then I’m finished. 
Let me throw in this personal comment. I was trained in the field of 
physics, just for whatever that is worth as a background for what 
I’m about to say. The Russians ran up a Sputnik, and then we ran to 
do the things we should have done in science and mathematics years 
and years ago. I don’t have any objection to the emphasis on scholar- 
ship in the fields of mathematics and science. I am for the emphasis 
because science and mathematics devoid of depth is apt to be a snare 
and delusion in our time. But I'll tell you what I. do object to as an 
American citizen, and that is leaving ourselves and the American 
public with a notion that we can save, implement, or defend freedom 
and democracy with science and mathematics alone. If I understand 
my world this afternoon, it is as badly in need of a great poet, who 
can write to the world and its people about values, as it is another 
mathematician. And I think I know that my world is in much greater 
need of a great political philosopher on the side of freedom than it is 
another scientist. Is this to argue that we don’t need a scientist? No, 
but it is to argue that if American education is not to desert its real 
responsibility to America, then it is going to stand on its own two 
feet and demand a program of balance in American education. There- 
fore, when we begin next summer to gather up youngsters as we have 
in the past two years down in Tennessee, the so-called gifted youngsters 
in science and mathematics, and bring them into six or seven centers 
and give them six or eight weeks of highly concentrated science and 
mathematics at whatever level they can reach, we had better gather 
up the same number of boys and girls who show a gift in human 
relations, and in poetry and literature, because we are apt to need 
them worse than we do a scientist. We already know enough to blow 
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ourselves up, but we don’t know enough to know how to keep from 
doing it. And so, if I have a point here and I think I have, it is 
this: of all the times in history when a free nation, this one particularly, 
needed a growing, dynamic, expanding program and concept of edu- 
cation, it is now. 

I would like to illustrate this. An old physics professor of mine 
had a concept which he called “the arc of change.” He would use this 
to help us students get a concept of the scope and depth and rapidity 
of change in some area of science. He was interested in conservation as 
I am. I can remember one of his illustrations. If you would take two 
hillsides in America that had the same slope, denude one of them of 
its timber and ground covering and leave the other one covered and 
come back in a hundred years, and plot the curve of erosion on these 
two hillsides, which arc would be steeper and what would they tell 
you? I didn’t turn out to be a scientist but I have used this concept 
a great many times. 

Television, sputniks, cellophane, airplanes and the like are not 
the deep-seated, penetrating characteristic of our time. The charac- 
teristic of our time that really makes a difference in our lives and the 
problems of mankind is that the arc of changes reflecting this tempo 
of change is now the steepest in all history. Changes in the social, 
economic, political, even the religious orientation of life of our people 
as well as others around the world is the compelling factor of our 
times. I was born toward the end of last century. There has been 
more change in nearly any field you can mention than in many cen- 
turies of history before. When the arc of change is steep—now I’m 
getting at your business of being a school administrator—that is when 
the leaders in a free society will be having trouble deciding what to 
teach and who to teach it to. When the tempo of change is slow, when 
the parents can mainly teach the sons and daughters what they need 
to know, and there have been long periods of this in history, then you 
can get a curriculum, you can teach it this year, you can take a year 
off for maternity leave, you can come back and teach the same cur- 
riculum again. It will still fit—but not now, not anymore. And another 
thing that really makes your job tough is that when the tempo of 
change is fast as it is now, the public will be distributed all over the 
arc in their attitudes and relationships to most any public problem you 
can mention. Some of them will be pioneers and say “come on, let’s 
go farther and faster.” Others will hold back, just barely peeping up 
out of their foxholes to see if they want to advance at all, and others 
will be scattered all along between. In America, each group will want 
the school lined up where they are in their particular position. As 
school administrators, you cannot move a public school system for- 
ward in a free society, in a democracy, without being able to find and 
influence the largest area of common ground among a substantial 
portion of these segments of the population. So as you begin to plan 
your courses, your studies, your evaluations, I expect we had better 
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go visit the sociologist, the anthropologist, the psychologist as much as 
anybody else to learn how to be a school administrator in the kind of 
culture we face at the present time. 

But back to my earlier point of view. In a culture that changes 
as ours is changing, in a nation such as ours where its responsibilities 
and tenacles are reaching out into the whole of the world, where we 
literally carry the responsibility of free men, without our being very 
mature in knowing how to carry the responsibility, this it not a time 
when we can shrink the program of the American school system back 
to any kind of narrow traditional academic pattern geared up for 
the academic nimble alone. Freedom and democracy will need every 
citizen this country can produce in the years that lie ahead. There are 
no limitations upon us except limitations of imagination and leader- 
ship. We have all the money we need in America. It depends on 
whether we want to spend it for two cars and a boat or on education 
and the other basic bulwarks of a free society. 

If the Communist world is gaining on us, and some think it is, 
I think I know the reasons. The reasons are two. One, the one that I 
have already identified. They have finally, as authoritarians, become 
wise enough to seize the process of education to implement their pro- 
gram. They are the first authoritarians in all history that ever proposed 
to pursue their objectives on the shoulders of an enlightened mass. 
All the time before the authoritarians have proposed to gain their 
objectives on the sore shoulders of the ignorant. If they succeed, the 
second reason is that they show signs of caring more about what they 
are doing than we care about what we stand for. And so, the job of a 
school administrator in America is not only one to balance the budget, 
this is only a help to education, but the job of a school administrator 
in America is to help lead his community, his faculty, his nation, if 
you please, to a higher level of clarity as to what constitutes an ade- 
quate program of education in our times. 

Speaking for one American only, an adequate program of our 
times is one where we have re-doubled our efforts to use education to 
enhance the understanding of freedom and democracy and to build 
the needed experiences for American children and youth so they learn 
how to manage it firsthand. And second, when we eternally move in 
the direction of testing and retesting the content of the educational 
program so as to fit the emerging needs of a growing, dynamic nation 

a nation that is not finished, but is just now at the threshold of its 
mature responsibilities. I wish nothing so much as that I were young, 
again, and a school teacher in America! 
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Summary of Administrators Round-Up 
Discussion Groups* 


Each of the fifteen discussion groups at the Round-up discussed 


the same general topic,““The Kind of Training Needed for School Ad- 
ministrators.” Although it was impossible in the alloted time to draw 
each of the points discussed to a proper conclusion, to determine con- 
sensus, and to separate significant questions from minor questions, 
there were a number of ideas which ran through each of the discussion 
groups and which fall into one of four genera] types: (a) areas which 


are 


significant because of the frequency and amount of consideration 


given and the consensus reached; (b) summaries or lists of qualities 
or characteristics; (c) questions which were not resolved; and (d) 
recommendations to ISNU. 


A. Areas which were significant because of frequency and amount of 


consideration and on which there was general consensus. 


. A broad general background in the liberal arts is an important 


part in the preparation of a school administrator. Because it is 
impossible to predict what kind of problems administrators will be 
facing in the future, almost every group stressed the importance of 
some knowledge in areas such as the following: the humanities, 
the sciences, anthropology, psychology, sociology, mathematics, 
social sciences, government, philosophy, behavioral sciences, fine 
arts, economics, social and cultural foundations. It was stressed in 
five different groups that the administrator should have a depth in 
at least one field in the liberal arts. The administrator must know 
one teaching field, but must rely on his staff for knowledge in 
other areas. After reaching the first basic conclusion, that a lib- 
eral arts background was necessary, there was not agreement as to 
how and what such a background might contribute to the school 
administrator. It was pointed out that he cannot learn attitudes 
and appreciation merely by a series of courses. It was urged that 
opportunity to advance his broad liberal background be planned 
for while he is on the job throughout his professional career. When 
considerating depth in one teaching field, it was thought that ad- 
ministrative success is not dependent upon a specific undergrad- 
uate major field. A question was raised as to whether the sixth year 
should be more in the general liberal arts field and internship, or 
more specifically in the professional education areas of admin- 
istration. 


. Some course work in professional education which deals speci- 


fically with administration is imperative. The areas receiving 
heaviest interest for courses are school law, finance (including 


* Compiled by Donald Prince, Associate Professor of Education, Illinois 


State Normal University. 
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budgeting), and curriculum. Specifically courses were requested 
in finance, business administration, taxation, budgeting, the new 
bookeeping system in the state, scheduling problems, extracur- 
ricular problems, school law, public relations, personnel, and cur- 
riculum. These areas should be organized into courses or units of 
work in courses in specific administration courses in the de- 
partment. 


. Successful teaching experience should be a prerequisite as a part 


of an administrator’s preparation. There was strong feeling that 
a candidate should have some teaching experience prior to his 
admission to a graduate program in school administration, but 
some felt that he should merely have teaching experience before 
he enters the field of active administration. Most groups felt that 
two years of teaching experience is a proper minimum. When 
considering teaching experience for a prospective administrator, 
such words as “prerequisite,” “imperative,” “essential,” “manda- 
tory,” were used. Most groups felt that while the teaching experi- 
ence should be at as many levels as possible, it was most impor- 
tant that the experience be of high quality. One group pointed out 
that a good teacher may not make a good administrator, but that 
a good administrator must be a good teacher. There were a few 
people who felt that teaching experience need not be a prerequi- 
site, or at least that the administrator need not be a master 
teacher. 


. A planned and supervised internship should be a part of the pro- 


gram for the preparation of an administrator. Without exception, 
each of the fifteen groups stressed the importance of this aspect 
of the administrator’s preparation. He should have as many exper- 
iences as possible and should not merely copy the administrator 
with whom he is working. Instead he should be given responsi- 
bility and status, so that the results of his actions and decisions 
will be made clear to him. It was suggested that the school admin- 
istrator working with the intern should get enough work from him 
to balance the time spent with him, and pointed out that this 
would be -of mutual benefit to both. Some felt that during his 
apprenticeship he should be on campus at least part time so that 
his practical experiences might be tied together and related to 
other work he has taken or will take. Another comment was made 
to the effect that theory courses and even a doctorate do not neces- 
sarily qualify one to be a successful administrator. Some part of 
the internship might well be spent with persons or organizations 
outside the field of education, for example, lawyers, businessmen, 
industries. 


. Careful selection and screening of candidates is a key to the suc- 


cess of any program in school administration. 
One person commented that selection is primary, program is 
secondary. There seemed to be a feeling that selection of candi- 
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dates was a joint problem of the university and the public school. 

Other specific suggestions for screening candidates are as follows: 

a. Administrators, university intructors and public school teachers 
should look for good teachers who show the potential for also 
being good administrators. 

b. Use tests which give insight into the potential as well as the 
knowledge of the candidate; such tests might be used in lan- 
guage usage, current events, general achievement, interest tests, 
emotional stability and psychological evaluations. 

c. Evaluations by superintendents and school boards are helpful. 

d. The candidates’ reasons for wanting to enter the field of ad- 
ministration give insight which is helpful for selection. 

e. The candidate might be placed in situations or simulated ex- 
periences to determine his reactions. 

f. A board of laymen might be appointed to assist a university in 
interviewing prospective administrators for evaluative purposes. 

g. Preliminary screening and selection should possibly be done 
earlier than the university years and certainly earlier than 
graduate school. 

n. The best place to look for prospective administrators is in 
teachers who are functioning as leaders. Identify them while 
they are in the field. Perhaps more correctly, a leader identifies 
himself. 

i. There were some questions as to whether the university professor 
could adequately identify potentially good administrators, with- 
out the help of people who are practicing administrators. 

j. Use should be made of the interview as an important part of 
selection. 


~ 


. An administrator at any level is first of all an instructional 


leader. 

Development of the best educational program is the job of the 
administrator. There was considerable agreement that the admin- 
istrator should spend more time in instruction and curriculum and 
that he should understand the problems of the classroom teacher. 
There is a serious danger in developing a special breed of admin- 
istrator who knows little about the classroom teacher and who may 
make serious curricular mistakes. He needs to be currently knowl- 
edgeable about learning processes, about new teaching methods, 
about getting new ideas accepted by teachers, about following 
through after faculty and staff decisions have been made. 


. The human element in school administration is recognized as an 


indispensible but sometimes undetermined quality. 

Reference was frequently made to the human element or to a 
skill in human relations which makes one administrator successful 
and another administrator with equal qualifications unsuccessful. 
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It was pointed out that in order to communicate ideas, one must 
understand and like people and be sensitive and perceptive to 
their feelings. 


. The university must obtain funds to assist graduate students in 


school administration if it expects to attract candidates with the 
proper background and work with them in an adequate training 
program. 

When reviewing the background of experiences’ that, a candidate 
should bring to a program of graduate work in school administra- 
tion, and in considering a two-year program of training which 
includes course work, internship, thesis and other related experi- 
ences, it is apparent that the average student could not afford 
financially to complete this program. It could well take up to 10 
years after receiving the bachelors degree before the candidate 
would be placed in a financially rewarding position. Personal and 
professional consideration, with rare exceptions, would preclude 
the completion of this program by many potentially outstanding 
candidates. 


. A broad phase of work in the communication of ideas is needed by 


all candidates in the field of school administration. 

Improved skill in the communication of ideas suggests work in 
such areas as public speaking, radio, television, public opinion 
assessment, small group work, interviewing, face to face exchange 
of ideas, listening, perception, sensitivity to others feelings and 
ideas. 


Some research training and experience should be included in the 
program. 

Administrators need to understand a methodology of evaluation 
in order that they may tell how well the school is doing and in 
what areas it needs strengthening. While such an understanding 
may not be research as such, the research phase of the program 
should equip the candidate with an approach, a methodology, an 
understanding of measurement which would enable him to carry 
out such practices. Also of importance is a thesis, which may be 


a field study report. 


. Some of the experiences of the student in educational administra- 


tion should take place in seminar type classes, especially in inter- 
disciplinary seminars. 

It was felt that the give and take possible in the seminar experi- 
ences would be most worthwhile for the candidate, as well as pro- 
viding him with a broader knowledge as he considers problems in 
school administration. Also much of the work he does as an ad- 
ministrator takes place in this kind of situation, rather than the 
lecture and listen situation. 


B. Summaries or lists of qualities or characteristics. 


1. 


Some of the groups discussed the kinds of decisions that admin- 
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istrators of the future will need to make, in the belief that such 

knowledge will help determine the kind of administrator needed: 

a. Administrative decisions will involve everything in the total 
school program, thus indicating the need for breadth of 
training. 

b. Three broad kinds of decision-making levels can be identified: 
namely, intermediate, decisions in which the administrator acts 
as a kind of middle man or interpretor of needs and wants; 
appelate, decisions in which the administrator acts as a type of 
mediator between divergent or conflicting points of view; and 
creative, decisions by the administrator which may represent 
innovations in present practice. 

c. The future will call for more supervisory people, not necessarily 
more superintendents and principals as such. 

d. The administrator will need to see problems in a wider scope, 
in their significance to the whole system and to the total com- 
munity rather than bogging down on small details. 

e. Some studies should be made of the behavior characteristics of 
a superintendent under pressure, for example, as he operates be- 
tween teachers who want to raise salaries and a board of edu- 
cation who wants to hold down taxes. 

f. Determination of what is a good teacher, evaluation of the 
staff for merit raises, and influencing the staff to accept merit 
pay plans. 

g. Integration, not only racial, but social, cultural, and economic. 

h. Decisions in the realm of values and in developing a guiding 
philosophy for the school. 

i. To what extent and to whom should delegation of authority 
and responsibility be made? 

j. Need for keeping up with current vital problems, such as Asia 
and Africa. 

k. Ability to distinguish between educational needs and archi- 
tectual problems. . 

1. Need for adapting and adjusting to a rapidly changing world 
and making curricuum current and pertinent. 

m. Adapting research findings to the curriculum. 

n. Teaching creativity and leadership. 

o. More help to the non-academic and the gifted. 

p. How to work with an antagonistic board of education and 
antagonistic or lethargic community. 

q. Keeping up with new teaching methods and new concepts of 
learning. 

r. Helping preserve and extend democracy in a world that is half 
communist. 

s. Preparation in the school for both the needs of the individual 
and the needs of national welfare, as it is impossible to have 
one without the other. 
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Responsibility for the inservice growth of teachers in a rapidly 
changing world. 

Leadership in assessing community needs, but also in helping 
to direct such needs and initiating curriculum development. 
Directing activities of those in a more complex administrative 
organization. 

rtain qualities or characteristics needed by persons entering the 
ld of administration were identified: 


Administrators should be creative to the extent that they can, 
but not all have to be creative. The selective type of admin- 
istrator may be very successful if he is judicious in what he 
selects. 

Some composite of qualities which enable a person to hold a 
job seem to be important, although there is disagreement as to 
whether holding a job is in itself a necessary quality for good 
administration. Some felt that if an administrator could hold a 
job he is entitled to it and is therefore doing a good job. Others 
felt that persons who hold jobs may not be good for education 
but may be holding the status quo. It was pointed out that an 
administrator may may fail in one place and succeed in an- 
other, due to different characteristics of communities. 

A certain “common sense” which enables the administrator to 
determine the readiness for change and the speed with which it 
should be pursued. 

Does coaching prepare a person for administration, or does it 
attract men who have qualities for aministration? Among those 
requirements of a coaching job which seem to be related to 
the requirements of school administration are the necessity of 
getting along with others, the organization of departments and 
teams, the evaluation of people, and the necessity to make 
decisions under pressure. 

Do we know what leadership really means? Is a particular 
brand of leadership desirable? Can we really train leaders or 
is it a job of selection? 

Why are there not more women in administration? One answer 
is that fewer women apply for these positions, although there 
are now more in Cook County. 

Good teaching ability and successful teaching experience. 

One who enjoys working with people and works well with 
them. 

Vision to iook ahead and see problems in their broader scope. 
A thick enough skin to make decisions with courage, yet sensi- 
tivity to people and their feelings. 

One who can delegate authority and coordinate the work of 
other people. 
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1. Physical, mental and emotional health. 

m. One who does not feel threatened by change or by new ideas. 

n. Intellectual capacity. 

o. Moral and spiritual maturity. 

p. Personality or the human element is a great determiner of 
who is a great administrator. 

q. Deep loyalty to democratic values. 

r. One who is willing to give credit to others. 


Some motivations for persons entering the field of administration 
were identified inasmuch as they might be relevant to the kinds of 
experience needed in his training: 

a. Money was among the more frequently mentioned motivations 
for people to enter the field of school administration, although 
some felt that this in itself would not be a desirable motivation. 
Prestige among the professional community as well as in the 
community in general was an important factor. 

A desire to influence something that the person believes in 
strongly. 

Dedication to making a major contribution in the field of edu- 
cation. 

e. A kind of missionary zeal. 


f. Desire for power and leadership. 


C. Questions which were not resolved. 


e 


There was some feeling that the preparation of an administrator 
should provide general education relating to the various levels of 
administration, and the administrator can then acquire more 
specific help at the time of need. The university concern should 
be with developing a desire and enthusiasm for solving broad 
problems, with the specifics then being applied when the person 
is on the job. Too many administrators have prepared for one 
specific area, and then found themselves working at some other 
level or in some other area. 

Others felt that it was time that we recognized that there should 
be some specialization, that is, big city administration, elementary 
administration, secondary school administration and so forth. 
Perhaps there is need for several special areas which may be con- 
sidered as fields in themselves. For example, there should be a 
distinction between the duties of the superintendent and the 
duties of the building principal. Theory in education too often 
comes before one’s experience enables him to understand it. 

A preponderance of thought indicated that there is much in com- 
mon among the levels in administration, and that the program 
should be so oriented. There should, however, be provision made 
for special emphasis for special areas. 
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